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Abstract 

In 2000, Professor Geneva Gay wrote that culturally responsive teaching connects students’ cultural knowledge, prior 
experiences, and performance styles to academic knowledge and intellectual tools in ways that legitimize what students 
already know. By embracing the sociocultural realities and histories of students through what is taught and how, 
culturally responsive teachers negotiate classrooms cultures with their students that reflect the communities where 
students develop and grow. This is no small matter because it requires that teachers transcend their own cultural biases 
and preferences to establish and develop patterns for learning and communicating that engage and sustain student 
participation and achievement. 
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What Is Culturally Responsive Teaching? 



In 2000, Professor Geneva Gay wrote that culturally re- 
sponsive teaching connects students’ cultural knowledge, 
prior experiences, and performance styles to academic 
knowledge and intellectual tools in ways that legitimize 
what students already know. By embracing the sociocul- 
tural realities and histories of students through what is 
taught and how, culturally responsive teachers negotiate 
classrooms cultures with their students that reflect the 
communities where students develop and grow. This is no 
small matter because it requires that teachers transcend 
their own cultural biases and preferences to establish and 
develop patterns for learning and communicating that en- 
gage and sustain student participation and achievement. 

Part of the tradition of teaching is that teachers have the 
role of shepherding the next generation through a set 
of passages so that they can attain adulthood with a full 
complement of the knowledge, skills, and dispositions 
necessary to be contributing citizens. When the cultural 
heritages and assumptions about what is valued, ex- 
pected, and taught compete with other compelling reali- 
ties, teachers take on a facilitator role while they relinquish 
their status as knowledge brokers. Becoming culturally 
responsive means that teachers as well as students have 
to negotiate new standards and norms that acknowledge 
the differences and the similarities among and between 
individuals and groups. 




Teachers play a critical role in mediating the social and 
academic curriculum. While acknowledging what students 
already know, they connect it to frameworks and models 
for thinking and organizing knowledge that are embedded 
within disciplines such as literacy, mathematics, social 
studies, and the sciences. Culturally responsive teach- 
ers realize that mastering academic knowledge involves 
understanding that content maps can provide multiple 
avenues to understand and access information. History 
offers a particular example. U.S. students might study the 
expansion of the American West through the eyes of the 
pioneers and the politicians who supported the westward 
expansion. Yet, that same time frame could be studied 
through the perspectives of indigenous peoples who 
experienced a cataclysmic end to their ways of living that 
forced them off the lands that had belonged to their ances- 
tors for centuries. Considering how to approach curricu- 
lum and incorporating multiple paradigms in the ways that 
curriculum are presented and experienced is an important 
part of culturally responsive teaching. 

Equally important is the way that instruction is facilitated. 
When classrooms are organized into communities that are 
designed to encourage academic and cultural excellence, 
students learn to facilitate their own learning as well as 
that of their fellow students. This kind of classroom re- 
quires careful planning and explicit teaching around social 
interactions so that students learn to assume leadership 
for learning, feel comfortable exploring differences of opin- 
ion, and accept that they may need help from their class- 
mates in order to be successful. Along the way, students 
learn to see the classroom and their interactions from 
more than one perspective so that they can identify poten- 
tial difficulties that come from assumptions of privilege, the 
distribution of power (who gets to make the rules), and the 
assessment of performance and competence. 
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Key Terms 



Curriculum: An educational term that 

"s the range of 
indents choose what subject matters to 
study and a sequence of study that includes 
specific approaches to teaching, learner 
roles products, and behaviors, and the 
assessments used to guide and evaluate 

learning. 

Indigenous Peoples: Defines individuals 
and qroups of individuals whose culture 
and language existed prior to the current 

in 

populations and dominant culture of the 
current nation/state. 

Mediation: Refers to the process of adjusting 

“d balancing between two 

confusing or competing ideas, programs, 
viewpoints, or perspectives. 

Nondominant Culture: In cl as srooms 

^^cS^rS^notrutesfo, 

32 ! "thl“n a given context, 
or non dominant. 

Paradigm: Away of thinking about and 
examining the world as well as a way of 
developing knowledge that is MW a set of 
theories, laws, and generalizations. 

Power The capacity to influence achieving 

specific outcomes or goals a ,S h 
an individual. Power is defined through 
interpersonal relationships and transactions. 

Privilege: The idea that an individual 
or group of individuals might experienc 
unearned and un-asked for rights and 
statuses that are unavailable to other groups 
or individuals. 

Sociocultural: Refers to the social and 
cultural aspects of human interaction and 
participation. 
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Why Should Culturally Responsive 
Teaching Be the Norm? 

The achievement gap in the US often 
separates groups of students by 
drawing differences between White, 
middle class students and their peers 
who may be American Indian, African- 
American, Asian American and/or 
Latino/a. There are many harmful 
effects of looking at performance in 
terms of gaps particularly because the 
gaps that are noticed privilege some 
kinds of knowledge over others. While 
the path to college is based on bank- 
ing particular kinds of knowledge and 
using it to demonstrate competence, 
we cannot forget that practical and in- 
digenous ways of knowing offer great 
insight and have ecological and social 
significance. 

Culturally responsive teaching helps to 
bridge different ways of knowing and 
engages students from non-dominant 
cultures in demonstrating their profi- 
ciencies in language usage, grammar, 
mathematical knowledge and other 
tools they use to navigate their ev- 
eryday lives. Further, by understand- 
ing the features of this knowledge, 
students from non-dominant cultures 
can learn how to translate the logic 
structures of their knowledge and map 
them onto the school curriculum. 

By bringing alternative ways of know- 
ing and communicating into schools, 
the curriculum as well as the students 
benefit. Culturally responsive teaching 
creates these bridges and in doing so, 
offers the possibility for transforma- 
tional knowledge that leads to socially 
responsible action. 

What are Non-Examples of Cultur- 
ally Responsive Teaching? 

Colorblind Motivational Models: Many 
classroom management approaches 
suggest a set of processes to follow 
to establish and maintain order in the 
classroom. Because these approach- 
es assume that children have had 
similar histories and cultural modeling, 
approaches to behavior management 
can be color and culture blind. For 
instance, one approach may take the 



form of reminding students what the 
rules are in direct (i.e., Please take 
your seats now) or indirect (I heard the 
bell. Let’s see who remembers what 
to do) comments. When students 
fail to respond, teachers are told to 
warn students by telling them what 
to do and what the consequences of 
non compliance are. In step three, 
teachers give out infraction slips, and 
then, in step four, are sent to the of- 
fice. Even when teachers invest time 
in teaching the rules before they put 
these kinds of systems in place, the 
rigidity of the system makes it difficult 
for students who need many experi- 
ences to be able to predict what may 
be expected and then act accordingly. 
And, because of the nature of the sys- 
tem and individual psychological and 
cultural patterns, the very system itself 
can create resistance and avoidance. 

Another model that lacks cultural re- 
sponsivity reminds teachers to “catch 
students being good.” Teachers are 
asked to acknowledge and reinforce 
students who are following classroom 
norms and rules. Often, a token 
economy is used so that students can 
collect “being good” tokens through 
the day, week, month, or quarter and 
cash them in periodically for high 
preference activities that the students 
themselves may have identified. For 
instance, students could get time in 
the library to work independently, op- 
portunities to check out and use DVDs 
on key topics, go out to lunch with a 
favorite teacher, get to be at the front 
of the recess line, or any other assort- 
ed activities intended to be rewards. 
The system itself can create lots of 
cognitive dissonance for students who 
are confused about why adults would 
spend time setting up these kinds of 
reward structures when they are more 
familiar with approaches that teach 
through example, modeling, and story. 
It could be that students familiar with 
other approaches to living in a civil 
community assume that the systems 
are for other students. All kinds of 
misinterpretations can occur with little 
conversation. And, students may act 
on their own assumptions and appear 
to teachers as if they are being oppo- 
sitional or defiant. 




Culturally Responsive Behavior 
Management Systems 

Viewing behavioral systems from 
a culturally responsive perspec- 
tive means asking questions about 
what rules are being set, by whom, 
and for what purpose. Making sure 
that students are developing internal 
systems that guide their judgments 
about creating and sustaining inclusive 
communities is at least as important 
as policing student behavior. Students 
need mental models that help them 
manage their own emotions, control 
impulses, look at issues from other 
people’s perspectives, and clarify 
their own interests. As they engage in 
developing these processes, students 
construct their own identities and roles 
within their communities. 

Students and families need to be in- 
volved in setting behavioral and com- 
munity norms for their schools so that 
expectations in schools build on and 
extend the positive and community 
oriented values and beliefs of com- 
munity leaders and families. Teachers 
and other educators may be surprised 
about the kinds of standards that 
communities set for themselves and 
expect from schools and have to be 
willing to negotiate those norms that 
may or may not reflect the dominant, 
middle class standards that many 
teachers uncritically apply in their 
classrooms 
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What Are Key Features Of Culturally Responsive Teaching? 



Communicate high expectations. Make sure that you 
let each student know that you expect them to engage, 
perform, and achieve at high level, rather than making 
excuses in your own mind for some students who don’t 
participate at optimal levels at times. 

Actively engage your students in learning. Coach 
your students to question, consult original material, 
connect content to their own lives, write to learn, read 
broadly, build models, test hypotheses, and make time 
to build relationships with them so that the disappoint- 
ments that come from trying and not quite succeeding 
don’t cause them to quit learning. 

Facilitate learning. Build students’ capacity to handle 
new material, solve complex problems, and develop 
new skills by scaffolding their learning from what they 
already know through a series of increasingly complex 
experiences that shift the locus of control from the 
teacher to the learner. 

Understand the assets and capabilities that stu- 
dents’ families bring to their parenting, Understand 
the cultures represented in your classroom by getting 
to know your students. Visit the neighborhoods where 
they live. Listen to them talk about their lives. Under- 
stand what and whom they care about. Consistently 
engage in real conversation and dialogue with your 
students. For example, if you have English language 
learners in your class, go to lunch with them. 




Try to understand their reality by actively listening to 
them and the sense that they are making of the curricu- 
lum. Use small group, personalized instruction to help 
students develop their academic language skills. 

Anchor your curriculum in the everyday lives of 
your students. Connect their knowledge and skills to 
content knowledge. Spend time on helping students 
learn the content. Use real life, authentic texts. Engage 
students in inquiry about things that matter to them. 

Select participation structures for learning that 

reflect students’ ways of knowing and doing. Put 

yourself in situations where you’re not dominant, where 
you’re a noticeable minority or in a group where you 
don’t know the norms and unspoken rules. Recognize 
what that feels like and sit with the discomfort. Ask your- 
self these questions: What did I do to make myself more 
comfortable? What did I do to be effective or survive in 
that situation? What did others do that either helped or 
hindered my effectiveness? What would have helped 
me in that situation? Use the answers to these ques- 
tions help you to structure how you include students. 

Share control of the classroom with your students. 

Challenge yourself to see yourself in the opposite situa- 
tion of which you identify. For example, if you see your- 
self in the non-dominant culture as a woman, in which 
situations can you see yourself as the dominant culture? 
Stretch yourself to expand your own self-definition. 

To help you see life from a different perspective, con- 
sciously read books or watch movies about groups other 
than your own. In addition, explore your own privileges 
and the impact those have on the organization and the 
people in it. 

Engage in reflective thinking and writing. Teachers 
must reflect on their actions and interactions as they 
try to discern the personal motivations that govern their 
behaviors. Understanding the factors that contribute to 
certain behaviors (e.g., racism, ethnocentrism) is the 
first step toward changing these behaviors. This process 
is facilitated by autobiographical and reflective writing, 
usually in a journal. 
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Explore personal and family histories. Teachers 
need to explore their early experiences and familial 
events that have contributed to their understanding of 
themselves as racial or nonracial beings. As part of 
this process, teachers can conduct informal interviews 
of family members (e.g., parents, grandparents) about 
their beliefs and experiences regarding different groups 
in society. The information shared can enlighten teach- 
ers about the roots of their own views. When teachers 
come to terms with the historical shaping of their own 
values, they can better relate to their colleagues and 
students who bring different histories and expectations. 

Acknowledge membership in different groups. 

Teachers must recognize and acknowledge their affilia- 
tion with various groups in society, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of belonging to each group. For 
example, for White female teachers, membership in 
the White middle-class group affords certain privileges 
in society; at the same time being a female presents 
many challenges in a male-dominated world. Moreover, 
teachers need to assess how belonging to one group 
influences how one relates to and views other groups. 

Learn about the history and experiences of di- 
verse groups. It is important that teachers learn about 
the lives and experiences of other groups in order to 
understand how different historical experiences have 
shaped attitudes and perspectives of various groups. 
Further, by learning about other groups, teachers begin 
to see differences between their own values and those 
of other groups. To learn about the histories of diverse 
groups, particularly from their perspectives, teachers 
can read literature written by those particular groups 
as well as personally interact with members of those 
groups. 



Visit students’ families and communities. It is im- 
portant that teachers get to know their students’ families 
and communities by actually going into the students’ 
home environments. This allows teachers to relate to 
their students as more than just “bodies” in the class- 
room but also as social and cultural beings connected 
to a complex social and cultural network. Moreover, by 
becoming familiar with students’ home lives, teachers 
gain insight into the influences on the students’ atti- 
tudes and behaviors. Additionally, teachers can use the 
families and communities as resources (e.g., classroom 
helpers or speakers) that will contribute to the educa- 
tional growth of the students. 

Visit or read about successful teachers in diverse 

settings. Teachers need to learn about successful 
approaches to educating children from diverse back- 
grounds. By actually visiting classrooms of successful 
teachers of children from diverse backgrounds and/or 
reading authentic accounts of such success, teachers 
can gain exemplary models for developing their own 
skills. 

Develop an appreciation of diversity. To be effective 
in a diverse classroom, teachers must have an appre- 
ciation of diversity. They must view difference as the 
“norm” in society and reject notions that any one group 
is more competent than another. This entails develop- 
ing respect for differences, and the willingness to teach 
from this perspective. Moreover, there must be an 
acknowledgment that the teachers’ views of the world 
are not the only views. 

Participate in reforming the institution. The educa- 
tional system has historically fostered the achievement 
of one segment of the school population by establishing 
culturally biased standards and values. The monocul- 
tural values of schools have promoted biases in cur- 
riculum development and instructional practices that 
have been detrimental to the achievement of students 
from culturally and linguistically diverse backgrounds. 
Teachers need to participate in reforming the educa- 
tional system so that it becomes inclusive. As the direct 
link between the institution and the students, teachers 
are in a pivotal position to facilitate change. By continu- 
ing a traditional “conform-or-fail” approach to instruc- 
tion, teachers perpetuate a monocultural institution. By 
questioning traditional policies and practices, and by 
becoming culturally responsive in instruction, teachers 
work toward changing the institution. 
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Where Can I Go to Get More Infor- 
mation? 

Visit these three websites to get more 
information about becoming cultur- 
ally responsive. For a small booklet 
on becoming culturally responsive, 
visit the NIUSI -LeadScape project 
at httD://www.urbanschools.ora/pdf/ 
cultural.identitv.LETTER.pdf?v docu- 
ment name=Cultural%20ldentitv%20 
and%20Teachina . To engage col- 
leagues in learning more about cultur- 
ally responsive literacy, check out this 
module produced by NCCRESt on 
culturally responsive literacy: http:// 
www.nccrest.ora/professional/cultur- 
allv responsive literacv.html . To learn 
more about current issues in educa- 
tion that relate to culturally responsive 
education, subscribe to our Equity 
Matters newsletter http://www.eauitv- 
allianceatasu.ora/ea/eauitv-matters- 
newsletter. 



Disclaimer 

The contents of this What Matters 
were developed under a grant from 
the Department of Education. How- 
ever, these contents do not necessar- 
ily represent the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Education, and you should not 
assume endorsement by the Federal 
Government. 
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